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FOREWORD 


The purpose of this monograph is to disseminate the con- 
ceptual thinking and some empirical findings that have resulted 
on account of a planned innovation in the area of Teacher 
Education. 


In the year 1972, the Centre of Advanced Study in Educa- 
tion planned to undertake a study in the area of student teach- 
ing with a view to seeing the applicability of a new teacher 
training approach—microteaching. It was decided to restrict 
the scope of the study to a smaller group of student teachers 
and also to only a few teaching skills. This was done in view 
of limited resources of staft and lack of materials like CCTV 
and VTR. This innovation provided adequate insight and 
the needed experience in developing the microteaching approach 
in Indian conditions. Enriched by this, the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Education has undertaken this work on a larger scale 


during the year 1973-74. 


This report of a pioneering study will stimulate serious 
thinking amongst all those who are concerned with improving 
Teacher Education. This monograph speaks of a planned 
attempt to cover the concept of microteaching and an overview 
of related literature. It has been suggested in the monograph 
that microteaching as an approach is feasible even in Indian 
conditions. 
hat this idea may be tried with 
ng institutions in the coun- 
nt revolution is underway 
t of teacher training. 


It is strongly recommended t 
“wer teaching skills in teacher trainir 


aiming at changing the entire concep 
Our task is to strengthen it. 


M. B. BUCH 


“in India, will throw light on variou 


PREFACE 


Microteaching, a teacher training technique has been 
undertaken by the Centre of Advanced Study in Education 
Faculty of Education and Psychology, M. S. University of 
Baroda, Baroda, as a part of comprehensive programme of 
* research and development” in the area of Teacher Behaviour. 
The concept of * microteaching’, developed at Stanford Univer- 
sity and its modified and more developed form Mincourse °, 
at Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Develop- 
ment, Berkeley, California, have been emulative enough to be 


tested under Indian conditions. 


The idea behind bringing out this monograph is to highlight 
ures of Microteaching, to acquaint the reader 
with the related studies conducted throughout the world and to 
disseminate the findings and observations of the empirical 
studies done in the CASE. This monograph aims at providing 
ut the nature, importance and feasibility 
technigue of teacher training and a 
n Teacher Education. It will provide 
his area and many more researches 
completed and undertaken by L. P. Singh, N. A. Vaze and 


Krishan Kumar Sharma, Teacher Fellows of CASE and others 
s other aspects of Micro- 


the salient feat 


an understanding abo 
of Microteaching as a 
potential research tool i 
a base for further research in t 


teaching. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Teacher education programme in India is on the anvil, 
It has been subjected to harsh criticism by educational thinkers. 
It has been handled unimaginatively by educational adminis- 
trators. It has been treated in a very inconsistent way by 
educational planners. Besides, the profession of teacher 
educators has not been: able to put up a strong defence to place 
teacher education ‘programme on sound props. Inspite of 
this sorry state of affairs, individual institutions havé under- 
taken innovative programmes in the preparation of teachers. 
Joshi (1972) undertook a systematic study of innovations in 
teacher education programmes at Udaipur. Earlier, the Depart- 
ment of Teacher Education of the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training made a compilation of innovations 
in colleges of education. Buch (1967) studied innovative 
practices in the in-service education of teachers. These studies 
have brought to light the efforts to improve teacher education 
in the country. They also indicate the concern of teacher 
educators to develop new practices to reshape teacher education. 


Student Teaching Programme 


Student teaching programme constitutes the heart of a 
programme of teacher education. To the extent that this 
programme is well designed and well implemented, teacher 
preparation will be more effective. A wide variety of practices 
prevail in this area amongst institutions of teacher education. 
But these practices are limited mostly to the organisational 
aspects of student teaching. The Regional Colleges of Educa- 
tion ofvthe NCERT developed the practices of co-operating 
teachers and internship to meet the problems of teachers with 
different languages. These innovative practices have stimulated 
a number of researchers to develop and try out new practices 
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in student teaching in the country. Yet, this aspect of teacher 
preparation has remained weak and this weakness has been 


responsible tor the criticism, the teacher education faces from 
the schools and the administrators. 


Referring to the traditional teacher education programme 
Perlberg (1972) said, “The traditional teacher education 
programme consists of two main elements: theoretical courses 
and practice teaching. Theoretical courses, covering the 
philosophical, historical and psychological foundations of 
education and teaching methodology, are mainly verbal, tend 
to be abstract, and are Sometimes vague. Consequently, they 
affect cognitive and attitudinal, rather than behavioural changes 
in teachers. With Tegard to supervised Student teaching, it is 


eriod the student teacher 


management, and with it 
practice, however, in- 
and teachers tends t 
supervision lacks 


» the confidence in his new role. In 
service supervision of student teachers 


O be very limited and superficial. ‘The 
the objective feedback on 


ments are required in theoretical 
of teacher education but also in case 
of skills in teaching approach. 


The present day teaching practice Programme has been 
criticised by Borg et al. (1970) on account of its four defects, 
namely: (i) emphasis is on teaching, rather than on doing; 
(ii) instruction is general, rather than specific; (iii) effective 
models are not provided; (iv) effective feedback is not provided. 
After a few lectures on the methods of teaching and demon- 
stration lessons by the method masters, the pupil teacher is 


he might not have learnt 
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of mind and faces many failures and frustrations. Secondly, 
looking to the skills in teaching programmes of teacher educa- 
tion from the point of supervisors, the situation appears to be 
still more gloomy. The supervisors have not been exposed to 
new technigues of training in developing the skills, improved 
and scientific methods of observation and efective modes of 
providing feedback. Thus, the supervisors have neither 
confidence nor training to try innovations in the area of 
student teaching programme. Thirdly, the teachers and head- 
masters of experimental schools do not pay serious attention 
to the student teaching programme. They consider it an 
undesirable taxation upon the school time. They have a 
genuine grievance against this programme because a novice 
student teacher is spoiling the time and discipline of the school. 
What is wrong-with all this? Who is responsible for it? Who 
should find a solution to it? These are research questions for tea- 
cher educators, educational researchers and administrators. In this 
context, relevance of the present day teacher training programme 
is often questioned. The same fact is revealed by several 
surveys about student teaching. Palsane and Ghanchi (1967) 
surveyed the student teaching programme of sixty-two colleges. 
The findings of their study are: (i) the number of lessons to be 
given by a trainee is fixed arbitrarily and not on the basis of 
individual needs and abilities; (ii) there is a lack of adequate 
orientation programme for initiating student teaching; (iii) the 
trainees do not get practice in teaching continuous units and 
they have no scope to develop dynamism, initiative and resource- 
fulness as teachers; (iv) the trainees lack in opportunities for 
responsible planning through co-operation with pupils, teachers 
and supervisors, ( v) the training colleges and schools are not 
closer and co-operative in planning the programme for student 
teachers; ( vi) there is absence of block-practice and want of an 
internship experience; (vii) the assessment of student teachers 
is not continuous and integrated which could carry the seeds 
of further progress; and < viii ) the student teaching programmes 
need to be studied objectively and reoriented in all the aspects, 
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These findings underline the need for trying out new ideas 
in student teaching programme. A similar need was also felt 
by educators outside the country. Allen and his associates 
at the University of Stanford found that graduate teachers 
showed resistance to practice teaching programme on account 
of its in-built difficulties and defects. These felt difficulties 
led to the formal germination of the idea of microteaching. 


Microteaching 


macroteaching situation. Micro- 


Service or in-service 
Ove upon their instructional skills. 


Although originated in 1963 
microteaching has its own heading in Education Index of 1967. 
Ward (1969) in a * Survey of microteaching in secondary 
education programmes of all NCATE accredited colleges and 
universities," was able to report that out of 442 as many as 
141 NCATE colleges and universities were using microteaching 
in some way or the other. In fifty cases microteaching was 
used for in-service training. 


and developed Very slowly, 
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Besides the institutions of U.S.A., some experiments with 
mieroteaching have been conducted in U.K. Stirling Univer- 
sity has a five year grant for microteaching work from the 
Leverhulme Trust (Perrot and Duthie, 1969 ). The new Uni- 
versity of Ulster uses microteaching extensively in its teacher 
education programme ( McAleese and Unwin, 1971). At Exeter 
University, Wragg (1971) has been studying the influence of 
feedback on teachers’ performance using microteaching. 


Microteaching is relatively a new departure in teacher train- 
ing. Meier (1968) has analysed the concept of microteaching 
and mentioned the following underlying principles. He used 
the term learner for student teacher. 


(i) Capacities of the learner must be considered when a 
decision of what to teach is made. 


(ii) The learner must be motivated intrinsically. “ To 
improve myself" should come from within; it de- 
pends upon the difference between his ideal self-con- 
cept as a teacher and his recorded real teaching 
behaviour. 


(iii) Microteaching critiques must maintain balance in 
diagnosing weaknesses of the student teacher and 
reinforcement of desirable teaching behaviours. This 
brings the principle which states that goals are to 
be realistically set. 


(iv) The personal history of a trainee may affect his abil- 
ity to learn or change a particular behaviour pattern. 
As microteaching has short duration of time, it en- 
ables only one element of modifiable behaviour to be 
worked on at a time. Thus, a trainee is not over- 
whelmed with too large a number of modifications to 
be made at the same time. 


( v) Active participation by the student is necessary in 
order to modify his behaviour substantially. 
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(vi) Knowledge and information about one's own perform- 


ance aids the learner. Transfer will be better if the 
learner sees the relationship himself. 


(vii) Transfer is maximised due to immediate feedback 
which informs the trainee of his defective practices 
before they become habitual. 


(viii) Spaced distributive recalls are advantageous as learn- 
ing and maintenance of a skill are best accomplished 
through spaced practice over a period of time. 

During a course of a microlesson the teacher’s behaviour is 

recorded either by instruments like video-tape, tape recorder or 
by any other technigue of observation. The selection of record- 
ing instrument depends on the objectives and the situation of 
the study. For example, if the objective is to examine the 
verbal behaviour of the teacher and the pupils, the use of verbal 
interaction analysis category system is desirable. If the goal is 
to examine, the nonverbal behaviour of the teacher and the 
pupils, the use of CCTV or VTR is more appropriate. In the 
present Indian conditions, the researchers have mostly to de- 
pend upon verbal behaviour Observation systems. 


Before discussing the procedure of microteaching, 
desirable to know its importance in teacher educatio: 
Importance of Microteaching 


Allen and Ryan (1969) have put forw; 
importance of microteaching. These are as 


it will be 
n.g 


ard six areas of 
follows : 


Tt is a safe practice: Practice is, of cour: 
for many learning activities. Practice in the normal classroom 
whether by a student teacher or by an experienced teacher brings 
with it certain constraints. It is felt that students are there to 
be skilfully taught, not practised on. Practice must take place 
within a larger block of time. It must be integrated with the 
flow of longer lesson. Also the skill or the technigue practised 
must fit in well with the lesson specified for that day. Most 
important factor, lacking in our classroom teaching, isthe limit- 


SC, à prerequisite 


t 
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ed opportunity for the student teacher to receive feedback for 
his performance. For the beginning teacher, the task is very 
difficult. He must get opportunities for safe practice in teach- 
ing as other professionals receive. For example, the law stu- 
dent has his moot court, the medical student has his cadaver 
and his rounds in the clinic, the aircraft pilot has his link train- 
er and the actor has his closely supervised rehearsals. The 
beginning student teacher must learn how to teach, amidst the 
hurly burly of his schedule of classes. 


A focussed instrument: An individual teacher trying to 
improve his performance must identify specific pitfalls in his 
teaching activities. He can try to improve by means of micro- 
technique. He can work on specific skills. By enabling the 
teacher to focus on specific skills, providing immediate feedback 
from several sources and then allowing him to continue practice, 
microteaching leads to great strides in the acquisition of teach- 
ing skills in a short time. 


Developing classrom skills: After a microlesson, the student 
teacher and the supervisor discuss the lesson keeping in view 
the purpose of improvement in the next trial. The supervisor 
helps to direct the behaviour of the student teacher in order 
to develop some of the following classroom skills of teaching. 

(i) Variety of questioning. 

(ii) Awareness of verbal and nonverbal behaviour. 

(iii) Development of inferences. 

(iv) Development of hypotheses. 

( v) Development of testing hypotheses. 

(vi) Locating and questioning assumptions. 

(vii) Creating problematic situation. 

(viii) Development of alternate solutions to a problematic 

situation. 


(ix) Handling student responses and reinforcement strate- 
gies. 
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(x) Use of variety of teachnigues for classroom commis 
nication such as roleplaying, lecturing, recording on 
tapes, etc. 

A vehicle for continuous training : After a few years in the 
classroom, the teachers reach a professional plateau and their 
development as teachers tends to level off. This is true even of 
the best teachers because they have very little initiative to im- 
prove since their competence is already recognised. One of 
the reasons for the lack of professional development, is that 
teachers have few vehicles for continued growth. Microteach- 
ing represents a partial solution to this problem. If the teacher 
had a microfeaching clinic as one of the professi 
like workshops and Professional libraries avail 
they could use it to improve upon their instructi 
to try out new curricular materials. 


onal resources 
able to them, 
onal skills and 


A new approach to Supervision : 


Microteaching can provide 
both a good setting for and a positi 


ve approach to supervision. 
ative. The stress is on in- 
In a traditional lesson, the 
of the classroom, writes notes 


tive. A microteaching clinic ove 


Microteaching ini 
relaxed environment. After the » the student teacher gets 
Concrete suggestions from the s i 


he improves his lesson in retea 
4 research tool: Many aspects of microte 
valuable as a research tool. Research 


difficult as many uncontrolled variables a 
learning process. In microtea 


aching render it 
in education is very 
Te involved in teaching 
tion, the researcher can 
variables such as teaching time, 


ching situa: 
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content units, students and teaching technigues. Microteaching 
is ideal for pilot studies. Before starting with large experi- 
ments, some problems can be worked out in microteaching sett- 
ing. Most likely, it is not appropriate for the acguisition of all 
teaching skills. It will not solve all problems of professional 
training for teachers. Nevertheless, microteaching can provide 
the profession with a unigue setting of training and for research 
in teaching. 

Before discussing the applications, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of microteaching, it is desirable to take into cognizance 
the teaching skills and the procedure involved in a microlesson. 
Teaching Skills 

The student teaching, under microteaching settings, would 
reguire to analyse the effective teaching behaviour in terms of 
teaching skills. Priority of these skills can be decided from the 
discussion by the microteaching staff. The following skills are 
representative of the teaching skills to be developed in a student 
teacher. These are general teaching skills that can be applied 
at many levels, for teaching many different subjects : 

(i) Stimulus variation 

(ii ) Set induction 

(iii) Closure 

(iv) Silence and nonverbal cues 

( v ) Reinforcement of student participation 

( vi) Fluency in asking questions 

(vii) Probing questions 

(viii) Higher-order questions 

(ix ) Divergent questions 

(x) Recognising attending behaviour 

(xi) Illustrating and use of examples 

(xii) Lecturing 

(xiii) Planned repetition 

(xiv) Completeness of communication 

(xv) Using audio-visual aids 

(xvi) Teacher liveliness in the classroom 
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(xvii) Promoting group: discussion 
(xviii). Teacher explanation 


According to the importance and need, a student teacher 
selects one skill of teaching for a microlesson. A student 
teacher is oriented with the characteristics of that particular skill. 
He is then ready to practise it, 


By conscious practice of one 
skill rather th: 


an the general practice of teaching, he has a greater 
chance of practising and improving upon that skill. The 
“component-skills approach” emphasises the acquisition of 
‘one skill at a time. This is Particularly helpful to the beginner; 


it makes the task much less complex. The teacher starts under- 


standing the teaching skill to be learnt; he begins to recognise 
the behaviours that make up the skill 


The component-skills approach gives the supervisor some- 
thing specific to work upon. It frees him from a hunt and 
peck approach to Supervision: searching for the teacher's weak- 


Ours while ignoring others. It 
of supervisors, 


First of all, the trainees are 
exposed to the theoretical discussion of a particular skill in 
l definition, importance of the 
; ng the mastery of the skill: This 
is followed by demonstrations d A 
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has taught for eight minutes, he gets a signal of “one more 
minute' from the supervisor. After the lesson, the supervisor 
gives “rating forms’ to the students (if need be) and the 
supervisor also fills one for himself. Since the rating forms 
are familiar to the students, it takes a minute or so. The 
students after handing over the forms leave the room. With 
this, the first session— teach session" is over. 


In the meantime, the teacher trainee collects his material 
and leaves the room for the next trainee. Normally, the 
supervisor tries to get the trainee to estimate his success with 
respect to particular skill. Then the trainee moves on to the 
reports of students and supervisor. 


During the second session, discussion—feedback period, 
the trainee and supervisor centre their discussion on the skill 
and occasionally on any other item which the trainee is interested 
in improving. When a video-tape is available, pertinent portion 
of it can be replayed. The discussion-feedback period helps 
the trainee in improving his performance for the next teach 
session. The supervisor helps the trainee to think and to offer 
alternative approaches. At the end of about eight to ten 
minutes discussion period, the trainee leaves the room for fifteen 
minutes which forms the planning period—the third session. 
He recasts his lesson in thc light of suggestions given during 
the discussion period. While the trainee is thinking and 
planning for fifteen minutes, the supervisor goes through teach 
and discussion cycle with another trainee. 


After the planning session, the first trainee begins the second 
phase, namely, the reteach session. He teaches the same basic 
lesson, not to the original group of students but to a new group 
of students of the same grade level. At the end of the reteach 
session, the same procedure is followed. This whole cycle of 
teach-discussion-planning-reteach-rediscussion takes about forty 
to fifty minutes. 


Two days later, the trainee returns and repeats forty to fifty 
minutes pattern of teach-discussion planning reteach-rediscussion. 
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The trainee develops a different plan on the same skill. This 
particular pattern of eight to ten minutes lessons allows the 
trainee to practise each skill four times under conditions of 
maximum feedback and it has been found to be guite adeguate 
for most of the skills. When a trainee has any trouble with a 
particular skill, special arrangements can be made. 


The idea of microteaching or microtraining is already in 
operation in many other professions. The teacher training 
profession has been late to adopt and accept it. Below are 
given a few areas where microteaching has been and can be 
fruitfully used. 


Pre-service and in-service training of elementary and 


secondary school teachers. It is used by teachers and admini- 
strators for developing the skills of teaching and to extend 
their professional Competencies. It helps the women return- 
ing to the profession after Some years. It is used by teacher 
corps as a part of introductory courses in education. It is 
used in programme evaluation. It can also be used in 
microcounselling and improving college teaching. 


There are some other unique uses of microteaching in schools. 


Elementary school teachers are being urged to teach the 


new mathematics and apply new reading technigues. 
experienced high school lan 


meet the demands of the a 


can benefit from con- 


centrated practice with feedback in a microteaching clinic, 


Any teacher who waats to try out new curricula or 
approaches, he can experiment with several alternatives with a 
limited number of students each time and with the Opportunity 
for immediate evaluation and additional trials in microteaching. 
In this manner, teacher may experiment with new methods and 
new content, with economy of time and without the risk of 
defeating the purpose of student learning. 
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Microteaching can be a catalytic element for bringing teachers 
together to discuss professional issues. 
Advantages and Limitations 

The microteaching approach has its strong and weak points. 
Some of the advantages and limitations of microteaching are 
listed below: 

Advantages: 

—It focusses attention on teaching behaviour. 

—It is a real teaching which lessens the complexities of 
normal classroom teaching such as class size, scope of 
contents, time and problems of discipline. 

—Microteaching, if guided properly, is a success. 

—Student teachers get satisfaction when they hear and see 
themselves in working as others hear and see them through 
video and audio tapes. 

—Several sources of feedback are at one’s disposal for 
giving maximum insight into one’s performance. 

—It allows for the increased control of practice. In the 
practice setting of microteaching, the rituals of time, 
supervision, methods of feedback and many other factors 
can be manipulated. 

—It also focusses on training for the accomplishment of 
special tasks such as practice of instructional skills, the 
practice of techniques of teaching, the mastery of certain 
curricular materials or the demonstration of teaching 
methods. 

—The use of video-tape enables one to build perceptual 
teaching models into the programme so that student 
teachers can analyse highly skilled teacher performances, 
practise their own approaches and match them with that 
of models. 

—It equips the beginner with an array of teaching skills 
before he assumes instructional responsibility in the school. 
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—It makes supervision much more potent and strengthens 
supervision considerably. The supervisor knows his 
teachers’ strengths and weaknesses. 


—It enables the programme to take major step towards 
individualising the training of teachers, 
—Microteaching is economical. 


and increases the effectiveness. 
tax pupils and schools. 


It saves supervisor's time 
It does not very much 


—It allows new possibilities for teacher evaluation to be 
attempted. Better records, Standardised conditions and 
equality in teaching assignments can be ensured. 


Limitations: 


Keeping in view the Indian conditions of teacher education 
and resources available, the idea of 
a lot of difficulties. These difficulties can be classified as 
(i) administrative, ( ii) pertaining to material resources ard 
trained supervisors, and (iii) academic. As ir the case of 
any innovation, these barriers are natural and have to be met 
with one by one in a planned way. The administrative diffi- 
culties mostly centre rourd the formation of microclasses and 
arrangement of the time-table. But with a careful planning, 
this limitation can be overcome. The difficulties related to 
material resources and trained persons always pose a serious 
challenge. The training of supervisors highlights the need of 
symposia, seminars and workshops, Looking from the academic 
point of view, microteaching approach should not cloim itself 
to be all inclusive approach. It is to be used as a diagnostic and 
remedial measure for the training of teaching skills. It should 
never claim os a substitute of macroteaching. It is to exist as a 


Supplementary approach. It is economical and efficient but it 
is not everything. 


microteaching has to face 


The idea of microteaching has research evidence for and 
against. Kallenbach and Gall (1969) found that the use of 
microteaching in pre-service teacher training programmes did 
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not result in significantly higher ratings of teacher effectiveness 
than conventional means but it did prove more economical 
in terms of time and money. Allen etal. (1969) support 
the latter finding by recording tbat during the first year at 
Stanford, having divided the trainee teachers into two groups, 
the microteaching student teachers reguired an average ten 
hours of instruction per week to reach a certain level of 
competence, whereas conventional student teachers needed 
twentyfive hours ger week to reach the same standard. They 
further note that when a comparison was made between the 
trainees’ first microteaching lesson and the final lesson, the 
correlation was low, indicating that there was a change in the 
behaviour of trainees. A correlation between the final micro- 
teaching session and the actual classroom situation after six 
weeks’ teaching gave a figure or r — 0.68. The investigators 
interpret that microteaching is suitable for predicting the actual 
classroom success of teachers. 


The above discussion is helpful to understand the importance 
of microteaching as a research tool and training technigue. 
A review of completed studies may further help in properly 
conceptualising the idea of microteaching and its applications 
in training and research. 


CHAPTER II 
STUDIES RELATED TO MICROTEACHING 


In the previous chapter, the need and description of micro- 
teaching, its advantages and limitations have been discussed. 
This chapter deals with the related studies conducted abroad 
and in India. 

As microteaching is a recent devel 


lopment, only a few studies 
pertaining to skills development, pri 


e-service teacher education 


programme are also discussed in 
presented in the followi 
Studies Abroad 


this chapter. These studies are 
ng captions. 


anford in 1963. He sug- 
o fhe trainees through microteaching 
were given theoretical lectures on 
was practised at a time. The skills 


ation, closure, and silence and non- 
verbal cues. The study showed favourable results for the compo- 
nent skills approach of microteaching, 


As guoted by Allen and Ryan (1969), McDonald and 
Bandura studied the practicab 


; ility of models in changing beha- 
viour. They developed two treatments, (i) prior practice 
ional model before teachers enter 


Procedure. The trainees 
Particular skills. One skill 
selected were, stimulus vari 


model to be used as an instruct 
the class and (ii) a se 
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simultaneously in the classroom? These guestions can be 
answered only by further research in this area. 


Kallenbach and Gall (1969) started research in the Far 
West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 
(R £ D). The purpose of the study was to determine the 
effectiveness of nineteen elementary school interns trained by 
microteaching approach and to compare them with eighteen 
other interns trained through conventional approach. The find- 
ings of the study were: (i) the two groups did not differ 
significantly on any of the post-training measures of teacher 
effectiveness. (ii) Microteaching was not found to be superior 
to the conventional training methods in its effect of teachers’ 
classroom performance. (iii) Microteaching was a superior 
training strategy since it achieved similar results in only one-fifth 
of the time required for traditional training programme. 


Another study was carried out by Kallenbach (1969) on 
microteaching with video-tape and block teaching practice. 
The criteria in Kallenbach’s study was independent observer 
ratings on Stanford Teacher Competency Appraisal Guide for 
the performances of student teachers trained by microteaching 
or by block practice method in normal classroom. The experi- 
mental group, trained by microteaching achieved the same 
degree of proficiency in one-fifth of the time taken by the group 
trained by block practice method. These results indicate 
that microteaching is a more efficient technique than the block 
practice training procedures. 

In support of the above results, Orme (1966) found that 
inclusion of films of model teachers in microteaching format 
demonstrating desirable teaching techniques, led to increased 
effectiveness in terms of classroom performance. An incidental 
finding of the study was that ratings of teaching performance 
based on brief video-taped lessons were generally good predic- 
tors of late ratings of teaching effectiveness. This finding has 
particular significance and deserves a detailed study. Further it 


indicated that while microteaching scaled down the classroom 
3 
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situation, it did not distort it. In other words, microteaching 
behaviour was not unigue to that situation. It was represen- 
tative of the teacher's actual classroom behaviour. This fact 
lends support to the claim of the Propounders of microteaching 
that skills learnt in a microteaching situation will be applicable 
to the classroom situations also, 

Bloom (1969) has described 
teaching clinic in the Interns Te 
University of Wisconsin. The 
lege graduates, 


the practice of using micro- 
aching Programme (ITP ) at the 


ts” did not realis- 
ching provides 
needed to enter 
es the method 
kills and behavi- 


& with Microteaching in 
Technical University in 
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to determine the effect of training upon specific teaching skills 
of student teachers. Additional objectives were : (i) to deve- 
lop a microteaching programme which was appropriate to the 
student teaching programme in home economics education; 
(ii) to identify the relationship between the demographic vari- 
ables of student teachers and improvement in their perfor- 
mance; and (iii) to determine the reliability of ratings of the 
judges using the teacher performance appraisal scale. The 
sample of the study consisted of twentytwo home economics 
education seniors. They volunteered to participate in the study. 
The skills such as: (i) establishing set, (ii) reinforcement, 
(iii) questioning, (iv) achieving closure and (v) framing a 
reference, were considered to be the most prominent in the 
study. The conclusions of the study were : (i) the programme 
was relatively more effective in teacher preparation than the 
usual form of training provided by pre-service and student teach- 
ing experience; (ii) there was a possibility of a relationship 
between positive interaction of the group members participat- 
ing in microteaching and a positive attitude towards microteach- 
ing, (iii) statistically there was no significant relationship 
between the improvement made in teaching by the experimental 
group and the control group and certain demographic variables 
Which indicated that there was a possibility for microteaching 
to be used successfully regardless of student background and 
academic standing in the teacher training programme; (iv) 
eventually, it was found that there was a possibility for micro- 
teaching to be used early in the teacher preparation programme 
to serve as a screening device for the selection in home econo- 
mics education; and ( v ) self-evaluation of student teachers was 


more effective in the case ot microteaching than traditional stu- 
dent teaching. 


The microteaching programme at the New University of 
Ulster in 1971 was used as a method of teaching, as a research 
tool and as a means of integrating theoretical and practical 
studies. The sample taken for this study included all the stu- 
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dents of education. The time taken was weekly sessions for 
two semesters. The study was done in microteaching labo- 
ratory. The education students received lectures and demons- 
trations on the major component skills and attended curri- 


culum programmes. For the selection of appropriate mate- 
rials for microteaching task seminars were conducted. 


In the first week, the course in psychology and social psycho- 
logy was geared to the microteaching programme. The second 
week was allotted for the topic in psychology; the third week 
was for microteaching course. The topic was ‘ gaining and 
holding attention’ and in the fourth week, the microteaching 
task was to plan and teach a lesson focussing upon a particular 
skill. The lesson was taught to five pupils for ten minutes. 


In the second semester, the number of pupils increased from 
five to ten, the length of lesson from ten to twentyfive minutes 
and the student teachers planned a series of six linked lessons 
On one topic. They were expected to set precise curriculum 
objectives and to measure changes in pupils’ knowledge and 
skills. This way the Student teachers moved through the course 
from the relatively simple task of te 
minutes to five students to a situation which was half way to- 
wards normal teaching. In the following year of the educa- 
tion course, student teachers Spent a semester in teaching groups 


and classes of children in schools. The evaluation was done 
by the supervisor and student teachers’ self-ratings on assess- 
ment schedules. At the end of e 


ach semester, independent 
observers rated a sample of student teachers’ lessons. 


aching one concept for ten 


, 1970). In 


pl 
The controlled groups enabled to test the hypotheses that 
the study of education does have effects upon the classroom 
practice and that training in teaching skills through microteach- 
ing does produce effective change in students” attitude towards 
microteaching. More than eighty percent of the students in 
1969-70 expressed satisfaction with the course. Some students 
complained of the difficulties of planning brief lessons and over 
ninety percent of them asked for longer time between teach and 
reteach in the cycle. They rated, “ The opportunity to see 
oneself teach and the practice in planning lessons” as the most 
important feature of the course. 


An example of the use of microteaching, in which the Rocky 
Mountain Educational Laboratory (RMEL) involved, was the 
extended summer programme sponsored by the Jefferson 
Country Public Schools in Colorado. The programme was 
designed to upgrade the entire instructional programme in the 
school district by providing in-service training experiences in 
team teaching and numerous other promising procedures. 
The planning component of each team used microteaching to 
validate curriculum empirically before trying it with large groups 
of children; the observation component of each team used video- 
tape recording for evaluating these teaching components. Thus 
one hundred experienced teachers had gone through the observ- 
ing-planning-teaching cycles twice by the end of summer pro- 
gramme and several hundred children had participated. It was 
described as a highly enriched learning experience. 


In Stanford study, Acheson (1964) investigated the effects 
of video-tape feedback and different kinds of supervisory 
treatments. He employed a design which involved six treat- 
ments derived from two major variables, viz., the presence or 
absence of video-tape feedback, and three types of supervisory 
treatments. The dependent variables were percentage of teacher 
monologue and the frequency of pupil participation. The 
three supervisory treatments used were direct, indirect and no 
supervisory conference. The investigator hypothesised that 
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(i) direct supervision would improve the student teachers’ 
performanse, (ii) increased Pupil participation would inoreasg 
the frequency of episodes or completed verbal transaction. 
In testing the first hypothesis which was the first stage of the 
experiment, efforts were made to reduce teacher talk and to 
increase pupil Participation. It was found that pupil parti- 
cipation did not differentiate the treatment groups. At the 


reinforcement of pupil- 


that the single most effecti 
viewing, accompanied by prom 
the self-viewing "^. 


training from the experimente 
in a feedback condition was 
mination training. No Signific. 


T. 


In other study four groups were Subjected to four different 
treatments, viz., (i) group ‘a’ viewed Teplays of their own per- 
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formance alongwith instruction on the lesson; (ii) group ‘b’ 
received self-feedback with instruction on pupil participation 
and reinforcing behaviours; (iii) group ‘c’ received reinforce- 
ment only and instruction as in group * b °’; and (iv) group ‘d’ 
received reinforcement plus discrimination training. Group 
‘d?’ showed greater gains than any of the other groups indicat- 
ing that supervisor cue discrimination substantially improved 
the performance. However, there was no significant difference 
between group ‘c’ and the other two groups excluding 
group ‘d’. 

Johnson ( 1968 ) has reported a pilot study at the University 
of Illinois in which the students were given instructions in the 
skills of“ lecturing ’, * giving directions ' and * having discussion’. 
The three approaches of supervision were inductive, directive 
and subject oriented. Only the skill, namely, ‘ giving direc- 
tions’ revealed systematic growth. It was found that different 
kinds of supervisory behaviour might have differential effects 
on skill acquisition. 


In their oftquoted study on the contribution of supervision 
Tuckmar and Oliver (1968) compared four feedback condi- 
tions: (a) pupil’s feedback alone, (b) supervisor's feedback 
alone, (c) both pupil's and supervisor's feedback and (d) no 
feedback. All these types of feedback were given through the 
Student Opinion Questionnaire (SOO). Results indicated 
that both treatments involving pupil's feedback, produced 
significantly greater change than the other two conditions. 
Moreover, a comparison of condition (a) and condition (c) 
indicated a failure for supervisor’s feedback to produce any 
additional effect other than that accounted for by pupil's feed- 
back alone. Compared to the no feedback condition, results 
also showed that supervisor's feedback produced a greater 
negative shift in teacher behaviour, away from the direction 
suggested by the supervisor. 


Claus (1969) investigated the effects of modelling and 
feedback treatments on the development of teachers’ questioning 
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skills. The independent variable was the presence Or ee 
of cueing by the supervisor during the presentation of the We 
tape and/or during the replay of the trainee's own v 
Cueing was defined as the Supervisor classifying each ques A 
into one of eight categories and informing the student of t x 
categorisation. The dependent variable was assessed by 2 
count of the number of higher order questions asked in each 0 
four ten-minute microlessons by each trainee. Forty students 
were divided into four experimental groups and were exposed 
to four treatments of: (a) supervisor cueing during presenta- 
tion of model and microlesson replay, (b) supervisor cueing: 
only during modelling, (c) supervisor cueing only during micro- 
lesson replay, and (d) no Supervisor. Results indicated that 
the supervisor has a Positive role to play in training with the 


ae 1 
video-tape models. It was also found that modelling in genera 
Was more effective than feedback procedures. 


el performances, contrasting appro- 
teacher behaviours and defining 


The training prosci 
C treatments: (a) Discrimination 
rating and discussion of 
tapes of model sessions and 


(i) P+F; (iii) D+P; wer 
groups. Pre-test and Post-test 
different behaviour rating scales 
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Four of the scales, namely, “teacher eliminating choices’; 
“teacher permitting child to eliminate choices’; ‘cueing’; and 
‘failing to distract the child between responses’, showed con- 
sistent and significant improvement for the DPF and DP groups 
as compared with slight improvement in the PF group. On the 
two other scales ‘certainty’ and ‘time spent on single task’ 
there were no significant aifferences between groups. The 
main conclusion drawn from the study was ‘discriminative 
modelling techniques can produce a capacity for self-editing 
which substantially reduces a trainee’s reliance on outside 
feedback”, 

Morse, Kysilka and Davis (1970) have reported a study 
of the effects of different kinds of feedback on the training of 
thirty-nine secondary school teachers in “refocussing behaviours’. 
This skill is defined as “those changes in a teacher’s lesson 
which have the purpose of gaining, maintaining and/or increas- 
ing pupil attention”. Four experimental treatments: (a) no 
feedback from audio-tape or supervisor, (b) feedback from 
audio-tape only, (c) feedback from audio-tape and by listening 
to a guide, and (d) feedback from audio-tape, guide and 
Supervisory conference were compared. Four sets of criteria, 
namely, (a) student self-evaluation on rating scale, (b) ‘peer 
pupil’ ratings, (c) observer count of refocussing behaviours, 
and (d) observer’s ratings on the scales used by students in 
the experimental group (a) were employed. 

There were no significant differences between groups for 
criteria (a), (b) and (d). Significant difference on criterion 
(c) suggested that group (d) seemed to profit from listening 
to their tapes with a guide and having a personal supervisory 
conference. One of the conclusions reached was that “the 
available evidence does not support the value of feedback in 
the absence of a personal supervisor”. 

Young (1970) compared the effect of the provision of a 
single supervisor with colleague supervisor teams. ]t was 
n that students working in teams, performed a significantly 
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greater number of specific teaching behaviours in ‘ orienting 
students to the learning task’. Students in teams also P 
formed significantly better on three of the eight verbal an 


three of the ten nonverbal behaviours aimed at ‘ reinforcing 
students’ responses °. 


Johnson and Knaupp (1970) concluded in their experiment 
on supervisors that students preparing for microteaching expect 
that supervisors must be qualified to render technical assistance. 

Young, Lee and Richards (1971) w 
thirty pre-service teachers practising 
lesson’, in microteaching setting. Two 
groups were: (a) oral group—where 
Supervisor was not available, and (b 
video-tape replay was not available. 
action Category S 
Evaluation Form” 
they found no signi 
oral groups. 


Mõlntyre (1971 ) compared the 
three approaches to microteachin 
going the same 
One of the three 


orked with a group of 
teaching ‘a concept 
of their experimental 
oral evaluation by a 
) video-group—where 


Using the Verbal Inter- 
ystem (VICS) and the “Video Teaching 


to provide dependent variable measures, 
ificant differences between the video and 


relative effectiveness of 
Students under- 


Tiwari (1967) led the i icroteaching in Govern- 
ment Central Pedagogical i 
that the scheme can be 
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training institutions and secondary schools. Some elements of 
individual teaching, if introduced in the scheme of teaching 
in practising schools will display the student-teachers’ insight 
and make them better gualified for the job. 


In 1970 Shah started an experiment in microteaching 
procedures. He started with seven students of class ninth. 
The students were taught by an experienced teacher for seven 
to eight minutes and the lesson was recorded on a tape. He 
Observed that the tape recorder helped the teacher in correcting 
his mistakes. 

Chudasama (1971) tried out microteaching procedure in 
student teaching. Only six students volunteered themselves 
for microteaching. Both the control and the experimental 
Broups were from the Faculty of Education and Psychology, 
Baroda. 

The objectives of the study were: (1) to know the extent to 
which microteaching procedure could help the student teachers 
in developing more indirect teacher behaviour; and (ii) to see 
whether interaction analysis can profitably be synchronised with 
microteaching procedure. As a result of training through 
microteaching, the student teachers developed skills in question- 
ing and ensured better pupil participation. 


Singh (1973) compared the effectiveness of microteaching 
techniqve and Flanders Interaction Analysis with verbal teacher 
behaviour. He selected a sample of twenty student teachers 
from a teachers college in Uttar Pradesh. It was divided 
into three groups. One group received the treatment through 
microteaching, the other through Flanders Interaction Analysis 
technique and the third was the control group of ten student- 
teachers which received the treatment of traditional method of 
training. The results indicated that: ( i) student-teachers trained 
through microteaching and those through Flanders Interaction 
Analysis technigue changed their verbal teaching behaviour 
in the classroom more significantly compared to the student- 
teachers trained in traditional way only; (ii) the student teachers 
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trained through microteaching changed their verbal behaviour 


in the classroom significantly better than those trained through 
Flanders Interaction Analysis technique. 


Marker ( 1972 ) conducted a study which aimed at comparing 
the performance of student teachers trained by microteaching 
and conventional approaches. The sample selected was from 
only geography method group. Five skills such as (i) set 
induction; (ii) stimulus variation; (iii) questioning; (iv) 
einforcement; and ( v) closure 

Were given in the normal 
The lessons were recorded on a tape and 


feedback was given on the following day. Microteaching was 
found to be quite effective, 


Marker (1973) conducted another experiment on micro- 


teaching in simulated conditions, Results Were again found to 
be encouraging. 


tnal observer. The 
n unmarried student 
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in terms of economy of time needed to train teachers in certain 
skills of teaching. 


References have been made above that the huge and complex 
task of training the teachers taxes the experimental and practising 
schools. The schools want well trained teachers. They do not 
Want their children to be treated as guinea-pigs in the hands of 
novice and unskilled teachers. To meet this genuine grievance 
and to strengthen the training programme of colleges of educa- 
tion, microteaching in simulation conditions is suggested as 
one of the many teaching situations. The next chapter is 
devoted to communicate the idea of simulation and teaching 
skills. 


CHAPTER III 
SIMULATION AND TEACHING SKILLS 


ž intion. of 
The present chapter is devoted to : (i) the description s. 
the concept of sim lation: its application and advantages 


E tion 
teacher education Programme; as well as (ii) the selec 
of a few important teaching skills, 


Simulation 


Engineers built models of aircraft, studied their ieee 
ina wind tunnel, made some adjustments in the model and afte 
meeting certain Tequirements built a prototype. Production 
models were developed after Tepeating the above process two 
Oduction models are also studied 
Performance. Simulated war games 


ied research i 


n physical Sciences, simulation 
Sed in educati 


onal research and its develop- 
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Y Bushnell (1962) listed five refer- | 
ence points for simulation, 
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(i) Identity Simulation in which the actual system is used 
as a model, (ii) replication simulation in which an operational 
model of the system in its normal environment is used, (iii) 
laboratory simulation wherein replication is attempted in the 
laboratory, with features of the real system represented, (iv) 
computer simulation is more abstract representation of the real 
system, while (v) analytical simulation uses mathematical 
models and attempts to obtain a solution by analytical means. 


Cruikshank (1966) reported student teachers preparation 
programme of the University of Tennessee using simulation. 
Simulation was used by Kersh (1962) for training student 
teachers at the Centre for Teaching Research in Oregon State 
System of Higher Education. Medical schools are already using 
simulations in diagnosing various pathological conditions. 
Wynn (1964 ) described the use of simulation efforts in prepar- 
Ing students for administrative positions. The Board of Co- 
Op?rative Educational Services of Northwestern Westchester, 
New York, conducted research in computer assisted instructions 
using games approach for teaching the principles of economics. 
The Michigan-Ohio Regional Education Laboratory (MOREL ) 
has taken a position that social skill training can be implement- 
ed by simulation. Flanders (1970) has given a complete format 
of the SSST for teacher training. 

Advantages of Simulation 

Simulation is next to real thing, a major advantage is that 
the decision makers (learners ) may become aware of the conse- 
quences of their decisions without suffering the real conse- 
quences. Simulations compress time and with it also goes a 
Compression of experiences for the learner. He can be exposed. 
to many more experiences in a brief period and just as it is less 
tiring to think out a problem rather than to manipulate all 
objects and sequences that will solve the problem. This ap- 
Proach is quite useful in early training exercises and for the 
Purpose of introducing a new strategy. It is useful as the total 
Performance time is less than fifteen minutes and a larger num- 
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ber of students can be accommodated daily by limited video 
eguipment or limited number of supervisions. 


To support further, Fattu (1966) lists the reasons for the 
use of simulation, as under : 


(i) When an environment cannot be duplicated exactly, 
then, it may be made as realistic as possible. (ii) When a 


important and how they are related to each 
other. (vii) The a 
by the simulator, ( 
introduction of inno 
and risk is minimise 


ii) Unforeseen problems arising from the 
vations may be identified by simulation 
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beginning teacher needs certain skills prior to his internship 
period. Apart from other cognitive and affective aspects, an 
effective teaching behaviour would consist of many types of 
teaching skills. Allen and Ryan (1969) have mentioned the 
following few skills which can be applied at different teachirg 
levels and in different teaching subjects. The skills are : 


(i) Set induction. 

(ii) Stimulus variation. 

(iii) Closure. 

(iv) Silence and nonverbal cues. 

( v) Reinforcement. 

(vi) Questioning. ( Probing, Divergent and Higher-Order ). 

(vii) Recognising attending behaviour. 

(viii) Use of illustrations and examples. 

(ix) Lecturing. 

(x) Planned repetition. 

(xi) Completeness of communication. 

(xii) Teacher liveliness. 

Selection of Skills: The supervisors discussed the impor- 
tance of the skills and selected only four skills keeping in view 
the scope of the experiment of microteaching in simulated 
Conditions. These are : 

(i) Skill in questioning. 

(ii ) Skill in reinforcement. 

(iii) Skill in silence and nonverbal cues. 

(iv) Skill in illustration and use of examples. 

Skill in Questioning : Questions are used either to develop 
a point under discussion or test the student knowledge. There 
is a wide range of quality of questions. Good classroom ques- 
tions recognise the wide possibilities of the thinking process and 
level of thought involved. Some of the basic elements which 
make a'good question are precision, clarity, simplicity, chal- 
lenge and definiteness. Questions can be classified as conver- 
gent, divergent, evaluative, etc., depending upon the thought 
Process that is involved. Amidon and Hunter (1966) classify 
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questions as “ narrow” or ‘ broad’ depending upon their uM 
ing the lower or higher thought process. Narrow WA oad 
demand simple ‘ yes’ or “no” answer from the student. Br 


I | 
guestions are not based on simple recall. They are really 


. . = " in 
divergent questions seeking answers based on either predicting 
inferring, hypothesising or reconstructing. 


Within the cognitive domain, 
thinking are defined by Bloom ( 
intellectual Objectives in education, 


interpretation, application, analysis, synthesis and evaluation: 
Questions are categorised by Sanders (1966) based on Bloom’s 
“Taxonomy of Educational Objectives’ referred to above: 
Thus, if a teacher can Provide all the six 
tions other than Cognitive Memory then i 
the teacher is touching every aspect of cri 


a number of categories E 
1956) which encompass 4 
namely, memory, translation, 


t can be said that 
tical thinking. 
Observation sheets for the 


skill in questioning were prepared 
for the supervisors to ob: 


serve and record their comments of | 
the microlessons. 


categories of ques- | 
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Observation sheets were prepared keeping in view the nature 
of the positive reinforcements, distribution’ of the reinforce- 
ment and the appropriateness of the reinforcement. 


Skill in Silence and Nonverbal Cues : In colleges of education, 
the supervisors have found that teachers talk to fill the silence 
gaps. Many teachers do not realise that teacher silence is a 
powerful tool in the classroom. The teacher trainers should 
undertake the responsibility of making the student teachers 
understand the importance of silence and pause and use this skill 
along with other skills to increase student participation. The 
techniques of questioning and use of silence and nonverbal cues 
help to reduce the dominance of teacher talk in the classroom. 
The skill in silence and nonverbal cues helps at keeping the 
teacher away from continually interjecting himself in the discus- 
sion in the classroom. There are four broad categories of non- 
verbal cues : 


(i) Facial cues—such as a smile, a frown, a serious look, 
etc. 

(ii ) Body movements—moving towards responding pupil, 
etc. 

(iii) Head movements—nod, cocking of head, etc. 

(iv) Gesture—pointing to student, explaining etc. 


In a particular cultural setting, with a particular teacher in 
a classroom, students can understand the meanings and indica- 
tions inherent in the nonverbal cues of the teachers. All tea- 
chers, as a matter of fact, use this skill. To train the student 
teachers to master the skill involves making them understand 
the types of nonverbal cues and using them in the proper con- 
text. Allen and Ryan (1969) have described meanings of 
certain gestures which teachers may use to encourage students 
for participation. 


Observation sheets were prepared keeping in view the record- 
ings of the silence and nonverbal cues provided by the teacher, 
their types such as ‘stop cue’, ‘continue cue’ etc. 
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This chapter includes the procedure and the findings 
of the two experiments of microteaching done in simulated and 
real conditions. The first part is devoted to the experiment in 
simulated conditions whereas the second one refers to the experi- 
ment in real conditions. 


Experiment in Simulated Conditions 
The experiment was planned and conducted to fulfil the 
following two objectives: 
(i) To see the feasibility of microteaching in the colleges 
of education. 


(ii) To know the attitudes of student teachers towards 
microteaching in simulated conditions. 


Procedure: The experiment of mircoteaching in simulated 
conditions consisted of different stages. The first stage included 
the locating of a group of experienced teacher trainers, orienting 
them to the concept and procedure of microteaching and simula- 
tion, selection and discussions of some teaching skills, develop- 
ment of the observation and feedback proformas, discussing the 
time schedule outlines and short group. discussions amongst 
the supervisors for knowing their reactions. The second stage 
was the selection of student teachers, explaining them the 
Concept of microteaching, different modes of observations and 
feedback, and discussion about the lesson plans, selection of 
teaching units, etc. 

Selection of Subjects: In order to select the experimental 
Student teachers, the concept of microteaching and the proposed 
outline of microteaching experiment in simulated condition 
were explained in the regular B.Ed. classes of the Faculty of 
Education and Psychology, the M. S. University of Baroda, 
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Baroda. The student teachers who volunteered for such M 
ments and who were able to communicate through Eng E. 
medium were considered for selection for the present experiment. 
> A t 

In the beginning twenty student teachers volunteered. a 
of these only twelve student teachers were selected randomly. 
This sample of twelve student teachers is being described below 
according to their SEX, age, experience and their teaching 


methods: 
(i) Sex: 
Male Female Total 
7 5 12 
(ii) Age in Years: 
2025. — 2630 3357 3s onwards Total 
3 5 1 3 12 
(ii) Experience in Years: 
Nil 1-2 3-4 5 Total 
3) 6 2 1 12 


(iv) Methods Offered: 


English Hindi Marathi Sanskrit — Music 


6 3 2 2 1 
History Geography Mathematics Science 
1 3 4 2 
Supervisors: 


In this experiment, the Supervisors were four 
of the CASE (1972-73 ), These supervisors 
were the teacher trainers having teaching experience ranging 
from four to ten years. The Supervisors were oriented before 
hand in the theory and outline of the microteaching experiment 
in simulated conditions. With this Eroup, the meaning, import- 


Teacher Fellows 
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Procedure of Microteaching Experiment: As this experiment 
was to be conducted in simulation, the student teachers who 
had joined this experiment, acted as microteachers, students 
and also as peer observers. 


The beginning two sessions were allotted to orient the student 
teachers on the theory and practice of microteaching. The 
student teachers were also acguainted with different teaching 
skills so that they might not have any difficulty in practising 
them in microlessons. 

In the third session, the student teachers were shown the 
model microlesson on the skill of guestioning. The model 
lesson was given using the following five steps: 


Model Teacher: 


Microclasses : 6 student teachers in class ‘X?’ and 
6 student teachers in class * Y °. 

Number of Supervisors : 4 : 
cud a MM a ee S 1 o 
= Teach——class * X ’——8 minutes 
= Discussion——feedback——10 minutes 
= Planning——10 minutes 
= Reteach Class * Y ’——8 minutes 


= Recritique——10 minutes 
eae. as cV i ee A O 


Here the student teachers acted as students. The unit 
selected for the lesson was of common interest. The supervisor 
and microteacher discussed the lesson given. The model micro- 
teacher went for planning the lesson for reteach purpose. 
Thus, the student teachers were acquainted with actual micro- 
lesson procedure with the help of model lessons on each of the 
four skills selected. The time for microlesson ranged from 
five to eight minutes. 


After having oriented to different skills and procedure of 
microlesson, student teachers were asked to prepare microunits 
in consultation with the supervisors. The student teachers 
followed the following design for the experiment: 


MG 
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Design of the Experiment in Simulation Conditions 


——" 
Sessions Time Room ( A) Room ( B) | 
1. Teach 9.0- Microteacher I ^ Microteacher II 
9.06 am. Class* X^ Glass i 
Supervisor I Supervisor II | 
Unit I Unit II 'J 
2. Critique 2.06- — Class*X^.L — Class'Y'- 


9.15 a.m. Supervisor I + Supervisor II + 
Microteacher I Microteacher II 
Unit I Unit II 


3. Replanning 9.15. Supervisor I free Supervisor II free 


9.30 a.m. Class * X^ free Class * Y' free 
Microteachers I and II leave for 
replanning the microlessons. 


4. Reteach 9.30- Microteacher II ^ Microteacher 1 
9.36 a.m. Class ‘x? Class * Y ' 
Supervisor II Supervisor I 
Unit II Unit I 


5. iti - | 
Recritique 9,36- Microteacher II -+ Microteacher I+ 


9.50 a.m. Class “ Ke Clss*Y'- YA 
Supervisor JI Supervisor I | 


n case of all the four skills. The units 


microorganism, OL PANETE «of «common. interest. such a 
experiment AA Ympics, colour Perception, etc. This 
p continued for twentyfour sessi NE V 
alternate day. lons or 


light of the Characteristics of each 
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skill. The specimen copies are attached in the appendices 
2-6. The supervisors evaluated the microlessons with the help 
of these evaluation sheets. 

An experiment is of worth if it is evaluated by suitable tools. 
For this experiment, it was necessary to know the reactions of 
the student teachers towards microteaching in simulation. 
An attitude scale related to different aspects, namely, (i) micro- 
teaching technique (fifteen items), (ii) component skills of 
teaching (three items), (iii) time duration for microlesson 
(two items), (iv) microlesson unit (three items), (v) pro- 
vision for feedback, discussion and comments (six items ), 
(vi) supervisor's role (four items) and (vii) overall attitudes 
towards microteaching, was constructed. Responses were to 
be given on a five-point scale to all the items. This tool, 
* Attitude Scale towards Microteaching ' ( ASMT), consisted of 
thirtythree statements. The second tool, * Evaluation Sheet for 
Simulated Microteaching* (ESMT), consisted of nineteen 
statements which required ‘Yes’ and “No” type responses. 
In this tool, last item was of open-end format so that the student 
teachers might respond to it freely. The second tool also 
represented the same seven variables as that of ASMT. The 
reactions were invited towards simulated microteaching experi- 
ment. For example, “ Do you agree that microteaching should 
be done in simulated condition?’ Yes/No. 

Both the tools ASMT and ESMT were administered to the 
experimental student teachers. The scoring system was such 
that higher the score the more favourable was the attitude of 
the student teachers towards microteaching and vice versa. 

Results: Considering the total scores obtained for each 
variable on the first tool (ASMT) intercorrelations amongst 
each variable were calculated. Chi-squares were found out 
for the data of each statement of the second tool (ESMT ). 


Attitude of Student Teachers towards Microteaching: 
The data collected with the help of ‘ Attitude Scale towards 
Microteaching ( ASMT )' represented attitudes of microteachers 
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towards: (i) microteaching techniques ,( ii) component s 
(iii) provision of time, (iv) microteaching unit, ( v ) a 
for feedback and (vi) Supervisor's role and ( vii) total atti 
Score which are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Total Scores of 12 Students on Seven Variables 
Related to Microteaching 


Variables (1 to 7 as above ) 
Trainees aE 


È 


8 5 8 20 14 " 
2 52 9 6 12 27 10 IA | 
3 SW 6 12 . 27. | 120. JU 
4 60 10 5 9 27 10 121 
5 SES 2 T.. 25. 12. lig 

(6 42 9 6 12 22 10 104 
7 49 10 4 10 25 9 107 - 
Me M Ru nume 25 2 MEHED 
2 P 9 5 8 — 21 9 26 
LA Cacia Oe l 1.27... 13. 129 
1 49 12 G i A 9 dle 
12 SIIT 6 A 


123 
10 27 10 A 
It may be noted 


here tha; 
teachers on the Scale ( As 


t the maximum score of the student 
zA T 
multiplied by the m 


) could be 165 (thirt items 
i f ythree 
total attitude score could pe iBbtage Of 5) whereas minimum | 
i B 
total Scores varied from 96 to Co am Bh E xps 
rM X deti attitude ee a fair e ai 
e. " 
exonga “YAO, statio d tr MERIT j 
chi-square was also applied, Satment in the form 
Before analysing the results At 
priate to see the Mtercorrelations ane. it was thought appro" 
Est six different variables 
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and the total scores on ASMT which helped to see to what 
extent the variables were overlapping. 

The rank difference correlation (Rho) matrix (7 x 7) is 
given below in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Intercorrelation Matrix —7 x 7 (N = 12) 
Variables (as listed below) 
————-ocrand 
2 3 4 5 6° Total 


Variables 


l Microteaching 


technigue — 0.58* 0.41 0.48 0.90 0.37 0.91f 
2 Component 

skills — — 0.07 -0.03 0.42 -0.03 0.56 
3 Provision of 

time — — — 0.88; 0.54 0.04 0.41 
4 Microteaching 

Unit — — — — 0.57 0.10 0.45 
5 Provision of 

feedback -— — — — — 0.13 0.91t 
6 Supervisor’s 

role = = — — — — 0.37 


Total attitude score 


* Significant at .05 level. 
1 Significant at .01 level. 


Out of the twentyone correlation coefficients ( Rho) only 
five happen to be significant. The relationship between the 
attitude towards microteaching technique and the attitude 
towards component skills is positive and significant at 0.05 
level. The coefficient of correlation between the attitude 
towards the technique of microteaching and attitude towards 
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the provision for feedback is 0. 


" A 1 1 
90 which is significant at 0 
level. 


; s 
The correlation coefficient between the o. | 
technique of microteaching and total Scores on dede KAS 
significant at .01 level, The correlation coefficien! toward 
attitude towards the Provision for time and attitude. ion 
microteaching units Covered in a microlesson is .88, signi dis 
at .01 level. Lastly, the correlation coefficient between a 
attitudes towards the provision for feedback and the total M 
on ASMT is 0.91 significant at .01 level (the total "s 
ASMT represent the extent of favourable/unfavourable atti 
towards microteaching ). 


: ; hing 
This indicates that the attitude towards the microteac 


has something in common with attitude towards the ae 
for feedback and the total scores on ASMT. The student 4 
chers who have favourable attitude towards nico ee 
general, also have favourable attitude towards provision 10 


Id 
feedback and component skills, Anyhow, these results shou 
be Cross-validated with the help o 


having a larger Sample and mor 

The distributions of the sco 
variables of ASMT were tested 
and the results are given in Ta 


res related to the six die 
against equal chance hypothesi 
ble 3 below : 
TABLE 3 
Chi-Square Values for the Six Categories of 
Microteachin 


8 technique 6.18* 
Component skills 15.18} 
Provision for time 2.18 
Microteaching Unit 3.18 
Provision for feedback 8.18* 
Supervisor's role 4.68 
Total 


8.75* 
* Significant at .05 level ~ 


T Significant at :01 level 


| 
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The egual chance hypothesis has been rejected in the case 
of (i) total attitude scores on ASMT, (ii) attitude towards 
technigue of microteaching, ( iii) attitude towards component 
skills and (iv) attitude towards provision for feedback. In 
these four cases, it has been found that the students have shown 
favourable attitude towards microteaching towards component 
skills, provision for feedback and the technigue of microteach- 
ing. In case of the other three aspects related to the 
provision for time, microteaching units covered and the role 
of supervisors, student teachers have a neutral attitude. The 
egual chance hypothesis, therefore, is accepted in case of the 
above three aspects. 

Evaluation of Microteaching Experiment in Simulation Condi- 
tions: Chi-square results based upon the data collected with 
the help of evaluation sheet (ESMT) from twelve B.Ed. stu- 
dent teachers are given in Table 4 below : 


TABLE 4 


Chi-Sguare Values for Each Statement of Evaluation 
Sheet for Simulated Microteaching (ESMT ) 
Yes No Chi-Square 
values 
AA AES E a 
1 Do you think that microteaching is 
feasible in teacher training program- 
me? 10 1 5.80} 
2 Should simulated microteaching be 
done before starting live classroom 
experiments? 11 
3 Should there be only a single teach 
session? 


4 Do you think that the time given for 


teach session was enough? 8 4 0.75 
5 Do you think that reteach session is 
a must in microteaching? 11 1 6.74* 
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c CÁO TREE 


6 Do you think that time should not 
be given between the two teach ses- 
sions? 

7 Do you think that more time should 
be given for the Preparation of re- 
teach session? 

8 Do you think that the feedback 
Biven in simulated teaching is rele- 
vant? 

9 Do you think that the manner of 
Biving feedback Should be improv- 

ed? 

10 Do you believe that there should 
not be feedback in microlessons ? 

11 Do you think t 
Should be still 

12 Do you believe 


hat the Supervisors 
more critical? 

that initial planning 
Should have been 


14 Do you think that simulated micro- 
teaching was a farce? 

15 Do you feel that by attending 
microteaching Programme, you 
gained Something? 

16 Do you think that you have Wasted 
your precious time 


simulated Microteaching Sessions? 


in attending 


i-Sguare 
Yes No Chi E 
1 11 6.74* 
2 10 4.87 
11 0 9.09* 
5 7 .08 
0 12 10.08* 7 
7 5 .08 
9 3 2.08 
7 5 .08 
0 12 10.08* 
12 9  1008* 
O 12 10.08? 
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ASR — pi mõõde h ee a iA EE 
Yes No Chi-Square 
values 


17 Do you think that microteaching 
will be useful to you when you go 
back to your schools? 11 0 9.09* 


18 Do you find anything useful in 
microteaching which you can con- 
vey to your friends? 12 0 10.08* 

19 Did you find microteaching ap- 
proach more difficult than tradition- 
al teaching? 3 9 2.08 

20 Do you have any other comments 
on simulated microteaching ? 
Please state. E 


t Significant at .05 level 
* Significant at .01 level 


Except six statements of ESMT all other terms have yielded 
Significant chi-square values. This indicates that in general the 
microteachers have really shown some definite patterns of HE 
Ponses while evaluating the simulated microteaching experi- 
ment, 


About the feasibility of microteaching in teacher training 
Programme, this sample of microteachers have favourable opi- 
nion. For the introduction of simulated microteaching in 
teacher training programme also, the group has expressed 
favourable opinion. 

The pattern of single teach session has not been favoured 
by the student teachers. They favoured reteach sessions. The 
time given for teach session in microlesson was suflicient as 
they have expressed favourable opinion about it. In case of 
Planning, the tims given in between the two teach sessions, 
Students have expressed favourable opinion. The microteachers 
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he) 

Were satisficd regarding the relevance of the rere x. E 
were not clear whether feedback technigue should be i A 3m 
when asked about the improvement in the manner or the efl 
of feedback given, they have responded. at Wwe di 
square value is not found to be significant. n" a 
supervisor's critical observation and the practice of pla ve Hel 
microlesson in Consultation with supervisors, they ea of 
expressed any definite opinion, About the New ack 
simulated training situation they haye not given any MN. 
response. Microteachers have not thought that they hav | 
ed their time in attending this programme. 


à make: 
In addition to this, they had a few observations to 


; bulary 

They are : (i) command on language and wide lee. in 
are necessary; (ii) microteaching programme is mpo EE jy 
this scientific age; (iii) special training for supervisors nef] 
be given; and (iv) this Programme is interesting and 
to in-service and Pre-service teachers. 
Experiment in Real Classroom Situation 

The Proposal of second 
duct microteaching experi 
Experimental School of F 


A on- 
phase of the experiment was p. 
ment in real life situations 0 


aculty of Education and Psychology: 


E the 
the M. S. University of Baroda, Baroda. This phase of 
study had the following objectives : 


Ci) to know the feasibili 


Cii) to know the reacti 


: ing i? 

ike the first experiment of mirata ca 

simulated Conditions, all the steps Were repeated for this ]! d 

; ined: 

^ The supervisor, Were already train E. 

The selection of skills he development of observation P 
formas for evaluati TPOSeS, etc., were kept similar to th 


a A tu- 
In this Xperiment a new group of $ 
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dent. teachers was sected. Later on these student tea- 
chers had to go through the orientation programmes as Were 
there for microteachers of simulated conditions. Since the 
microteaching settings were planned to be in a school situation, 
therefore, the M. S. University Experimental School was select- 
ed keeping in view the facilities available. The procedural 
outlines of teach, critique, planning, reteach and recritique 
Sessions were planned in a slightly different fashion than that 
of the simulated condition experiment. The training treatment 
was related to the earlier selected four skills. 


Experimental Subjects: The concept of microteaching was 
again explained to the student teachers of B.Ed. class of the 
Faculty of Education and Psychology, the M. S. University of 
Baroda, Baroda. They were asked to volunteer to join the micro- 
teaching experiment to be conducted in real classroom situation. 
The only condition was that they had to know Gujarati. This 
time again twelve student teachers were randomly picked up 
from those who volunteered. It may be mentioned here that 
this sample was completely different from that of the simulated 
experiment. The sample is described below : 


Sex : 
Male Female Total 
3 9 12 
Age in Years : 
20-25 26-30 31-35 Total 
3 6 3 12 
Experience in Years : 
Nil 1-2 3-4 5 Total 
5 5 1 1 12 
Methods offered A 
Gujarati Hindi English Science Mathematics 
5 7 1 2 s 
History Geography Home Science Music 
4 1 1 d 
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E E : WA iment 
Supervisors: The supervisors for live situation experime! 
were already trained and experienced. 


A s of 
"Microlesson Schedule : After the orientation programme 


, 
4 n : es 
microteachers and selection of sixth and seventh grad 


Gajarati medium students of the Experimental School, the lesson 
schedule was developed as follows : 


the 


Microlesson Schedule 

— a 

SSS ea E 

1 Teach Micro- 1 Unit A (6-8) school SuperviS0)/ 
teacher students 

» WA B 


> 2a 0 ” 


2 ; S. 
2 Critique School Students go to their respective Ww 
Supervisor and microteacher discuss the r 
formance with respect to the selected teachin 


; ; ill be 
skill. Sequence of discussion sessions will b 
ke 


Pt in order of microteachers 1, 2 and 3. E- 

n in 

3 Planning The three microteachers 1, 2 and 3 are busy k. 
Planning their less 


ons for reteach sessions tO 
held on the same 


day. 

isol 
4 Reteach Micro- 1 Unit A Next set of Supervis? 
teacher 


6-8 students 
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The supervisors’ remarks about the lessons given before and 
after microteaching training were also collected. 


The evaluation tools which were used in the simulated 
experiment, were administered to the student teachers to know 
their attitude towards microteaching. As final examination 
lessons were going on, all the twelve student teachers could not 
be contacted so only six student. teachers returned the tools 
duly filled in. Data on the ASMT and Evaluation Sheet for 
Real Microteaching (ERMT) were collected from six micro- 
teachers only. 


Data of ASMT: The data of six microteachers collected 
with the help of Attitude Scale towards Microteaching ( ASMT ) 
Wete representing six variables as shown in the earlier experi- 
Ment. These are presented in Table 5 below: 


TABLE 5 


Scores of Six Microteachers on Different Variables 
of the Microteaching Programme 
Provi- d 
L Micro- Com- Provi- Micro- sion Super- prim 
Trainees teaching ponent sion teaching for visors Tota 
tech- skills for unit feed- role 
nique time back 


— 
1 58 13 8 12 24 13 128 
2 61 14 8 11 22 13 129 
3 49 11 8 10 20 11 109 
4 59 12 9 127 2905131 
5 53 13 7 9... 428 11 121 
6 64 15 9 9 29 10 136 


The student teachers’ total scores on ASMT ranged from 
109 to 136. This gives a rough indication of their favourable 
attitudes towards microteaching. 
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i ifferent 
The distributions of the scores under the e "i |. 
variables of ASMT were tested against the equal s an 
thesis and the results are given in Table 6 below: 


TABLE 6 


Chi-Square Values for the Six Categories of ASMT 
Microteaching technique 
Component skills 
Provision of time 
Microteaching unit 
Provision of feedback 
Supervisors? role 


4.375 Not significa 
= 


None of the abo 


2375 Not significant 
4.375 Not significant 
4.375 Not significant 
2.375 Not significant 
2.375 ` Not significant 


O € B ot- 


CUN is 
ve chi-square values given in Table 6 of 
significant. This may mean either random distribution 


8 N E H ‘ ay 
attitudes of Microteachers towards microteaching or it M 
also mean the inad 


equate number of subjects in the so 
The second explanation is being proposed on account of opi | 
ite findings of the experiment in simulated conditions. Th | 
inconsistent findings can also be attributed to supervisor? 
new set of Microteachers, differences in microteaching settings 
etc. 


re 
Anyhow, some detailed studies are desirable to explo 


the situation, 


Evaluation of 
Situations: Chi-s 
with the help of 
the favourable opi 


" 3 om 
Microteaching Experiment in Real Classro 
quares were ç 


alculated for the data collecte 

ERMT. e microteachers have yai” 

nion about the Sufficiency of time meant f? 

planning the Teteach session, They were satisfied about the 

feedback provided and utility of this approach. Microteache!* 

did not find Mieroteaching more difficult than convention? 
teaching. 
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Suggestions 
hrec na Soie and findings of the present study, 
Ghia vids EN stions may be considered for a teacher 
^" P ry ons that the microteaching experiment both 
EI conditions as well as in real conditions was a 
34. LP as the evaluation of supervisors and the micro- 
Hs suit — With this in mind, it is recommended 
a e lucators should try to incorporate the idea of 
mb nun in student teaching programme. The above 
Sasha Aa only proposed on account of a successful 
ats Aa eon experiment but also on account 
Pale beet nt academic worth and its economic efficiency. 
fuhr d reported by many other investigators that micro- 
i. denies requires one-fifth of the total time required 
ehapel ional student teaching approach and moreover, 
a i any loss of quality. If microteachers’ 
el » ikely to have some generalizability, it can be 
z ny suggested that microteaching will be liked by B.Ed. 
rainees, 
Ree of introducing microte: 
BE d DS rigorous planning an 
TAN ba ia and administrators. | 
Arst meant for implementing the microteaching 
this KS s ea be introduced to increase the feasibility of 
tis al ation in colleges of education. Two different schedules 
already been suggested above in this chapter. 
in npa two schedules require lesser amount of planning 
LORS e OTE for their execution. But their scope of applica- 
oid restricted. Some more schedules can be suggested 
evised by the supervisors in the colleges of education ) 


for E 
Bes larger number of B.Ed. trainees. Before accepting à 
icular schedule for microteaching, it is always advisable 

resources and its 


to e 4 E 
p ae the situations in terms of its 
ives. Anyhow, one more schedule is peing suggested below: 


aching in colleges of 
d lot of cooperation 
Different variations 
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Section A—Room A Section B—Room B 


T7 i iscus- 
i Discus- Y Disc I 
cee Teach sion Planning Teach sion Planning 
n 


a A e MÀ 


8 TIS x x tss3Mı K K 
16 T.S,L. TS, x tgss4Ma — t$ x 
a TS, TS, TO GM 5 — 05 
32 TS, T$ T, uM. t — ts 

“40 tM,  T,S2 T, —TiSili tesa ty 


48 tes4M2 — tss, T, TSL TS, ts 
56 tis:M; tesa ts TSL; TS Ti 
64 tes4M; — t1; te TSL, TS, T; 
72 tsS4 t7 TaS: T; 
80 ts T. 


Note:—This arrangement can be further extended with other 
set of eight microteachers. 


t and T = Microteachers 
s and S = Supervisors 
L = lessons of any one method 


M 


= lessons of any other method 


Much of the research into microteaching has been concerned 
primarily with demonstrating the value of the technique 
particularly as compared with traditional forms of practical 
teacher training. Such work has been of worth in establishing 
the format as a growth in education, and as a welcome move 
towards assessment of performance, actual and potential. 


The most important is, the need for development of more 
acourate means of assessment. More efforts to isolate, define 
and measure the various component skills in the microsituation 
are required. What is the amount of transfer effect of micro- 


teaching training to later on performance in the actual class- 
rooms? This needs to be clarified. 


E. 
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col: A wide variety of environments, 
have been reported in the experiments 
s been very little attempt at any theo- 
ar schemes and even less effort 
h into these guestions. 


Microteaching proto 
sequences and timings 
done abroad but there ha 
retical justification for particul 
has been devoted to empirical researc 
One possible starting point is to regard microteaching as a. class- 
room situation and to look for answers based on an increasing 
degree of simulation complexity with improving student per- 
formance. 


Supervision and Modelling : Supervision can vary from none 
through peer appraisal upto having tutor view of the live and 
recorded microlesson. The various modes differ enormously 
in their practical cost and convenience. Research results in 
this field are ambiguous. It may be very necessary to look for 
interaction between student and supervisor characteristics. 
More research is required to develop different types of models 


and minicourses. 


Modelling may not be reliable. We might suppose that if 


modelling is to be done at all, it should be introduced methodi- 


cally not on an adhoc basis. 


APPENDIX 1 


A model microlesson given in simulated conditions on 
E vest ay 
** Micro-Organisms ** practising the skill of ** Questioning ? 


Objectives 


Schedule 


Tools 


Topic 
Subjects 
Introduction 


Situation I 


Student X 


: Yesterday, 


: (1) To develop the skill of questioning in the 
student teacher. 


(2) To make the students aware about the 
concept of micro-organism. 


Teach Critique — Replanning Reteach 


Minutes Minutes Minutes Minutes 
(5-6) (9-10) (155) (5-6) 


Recritique 


Minutes 
(9-10) 
: (1) Observation sheets. 
(2) Tape recorder. 
: “ Miero-organisms ” 


: X Y Z (B.Ed. trainees Ji 


: Well friends, today, we shall try to discuss 


something which would be of your interest. 
I hope you would like to participate 
activly in this teaching-learning situation. I 
am giving you different environmental situa- 


tions and you have to Tespond to them by 
answering them. 


I reached the library—the libra- 
Tian was absent—somebody told me that she 


was suffering from cold. Would you tell me 
the causes of cold? 


: May be due to rain or food, 


a 


Microteacher : 


Student Y 


Situation II 


Student Z 


Microteacher : 


Student X 


Situation III 


Student X 


Microteacher : 


Student Y 


Microteacher : 


Student Z 
8 


germs called bacteria, whi 
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Could any one elaborate the response given by 
x? 


: Yes Madam, rain and food contain some 


organisms. 


: Yesterday, when I reached home, I was hungry. 


I searched for bread in the kitchen but I saw 
black patches spread over the surface of the 
bread. Will you tell me, what are those black 
patches? 


: Madam, that may be due to staleness of 


bread... iui os ya 
Well, can you throw light on the reason of 
black patches? 


: Madam, black patches are due to some orga- 


nisms. 

You are eager to drink hot coffee and you are 
going to kitchen to prepare it out of milk. 
The milk was turned into curd. Why has it 
happened so? Could you say, something? 


Yes madam, there are small or very minute 
ch turn milk into 


curd. 
three situations and in 


h of them, the answers were very much 
ome organisms. Well, 
ked eye such orga- 


You have seen these 


eac! 
common on germs or S 
can you see with your nà 


nisms? 


No madam, we look through microscope. 


What do you call such organisms? 


: They are called micro-organisms. 
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. After the microlesson, the feedback was given to the micto- 
teacher. 


(1) The form of questions, starting with “can” and 
“could” should be changed. 


(2) In the beginning, convergent questions should be 
asked. ` 


Then the microteacher replanned the lesson for reteach 
session considering these suggestions. Reteach was done with 
another batch of student teachers (4 in number), with the same 
unit. It was followed by further discussion session. 
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APPENDIX 2 


Evaluation for Ouestioning 


- Name of the Supervisor.............. 
(1) Name of the trainee....-..-+- (2) Sex: Male/Female 
(3) Class......-- " (4) ROILNO.:. ese 
(5) Method subjects (i) ..------ (6) Experience....yrs. 
» GB.Bdsjlevel)/9 VG) o eese 
(7) Qualifications........ (8) Ares, Si months 
(9) Topic............ (10) Teach/Reteach/II reteach 


OSS o oer 
.. This is an observation sheet for a microlesson given in 
simulation/real classroom teaching. The observers are requested 
io:evaluate the teaching in terms of categories of questions 
put by the teacher. Below are given the categories of questions. 
You put tallies under the appropriate category: 


Memory Trans- Inter- Applica- Analy- Synthe- Eva- 


Cutego- 
tion sis sis luation 


ries lation preta- 
tion 


Total No. 
of 


Comments of the observer, if anges onene R E 
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APPENDIX 3 


Evaluation for Reinforcement 


Name of the Supervisor..........+ ... 


(1) Name of the trainee.......... (2) Sex: Male/Female 


(23) ECIASS P (4) Roll No.......:. 


(5) Method subjects. ( i) 


"RT ( 6) Experience:. . . .yrs. 
( B.Ed. level) (ii) 


(7) Oualifications........ 
(EE DISINA ns ne 


years......months 


(10) Teach/Reteach/II reteach 


—— 


This is an observation sheet for a microlesson given in 
simulation/real classroom teaching. The observers are requested 
to evaluate the teaching for reinforcement by answering the 
following questions: 

(1) When a student answered a ques- 
tion correctly, did the teacher 
reward him with such words as 

“fine”, “ good ", “excellent HA 

ete, Yes/No 

(2) What nonverbal reinforcement (1) “asmile” 
did the teacher use to encourage (2) “nod of the head” 
his students? Underline your (3) any other 
response: 


(3) When a student gave an answer 

that was partially correct, did the 

teacher give him credit for the 

correct part? Yes/No 
Did the teacher ever refer to the 
positive aspects of a Student's pre- 
vious response? 


Yes/No 
ad a D SS a aSa 
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Comments: aas ara eraa rena E Ea ANA cists a oja aaa 
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APPENDIX 4 


Evaluation for Silence and Nonverbal Cues 


Name of the Supervisor.............. 
(1) Name of the trainee.......... (2) Sex: Male/Female 
CBA Class. (4) Roll NO... ; 
(5) Method subjects: (Cr) mM (6) Experience... .yrs. 

(BEd. level) — (ii) ........ 

(7) Qualifications. . .. ... . ( 8) Age... .yrs.. .... months 
GO) Topics. 54. 1 oss (10) Teach/Reteach/II reteach 
asd RM 


au SIMUNA 

This is an observation sheet for a microlesson given 
in simulation/real classroom teaching. The observers are 
reguested to evaluate the teaching for silence and nonverbal 


cues by answering the following guestions: 


(1) Did the teacher allow ti 


he students to do most 
of talking? 


Yes/No 
(2) Did the teacher remain quiet after asking a ques- 
tion, thus allowing the Student to think about 
his answer? Yes/No 
(3) Did the teacher communicate with facial expres- 
Sions, gestures and body movements? Yes/No 
(4) Was the teacher able to direct and control the 
discussion without Speaking very often? Yes/No 
(5) Was the teacher attentive? Yes/No 


(6) Did the teacher seem 


interested in What the 
students had to say? 


Yes/No 


Do < 


€ 
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(7) Did the teacher make an effort to include as 
many students as possible in the discussion? Yes/No 
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APPENDIX 5 


Evaluation for Illustration and Use of Examples 


Name of the Supervisor.............” 
(1) Name of the trainee.......... (2) Sex: Male/Female 
(3) GIass. 2... (4) Roll No......... 
(5) Method subjects (i) ........ (6) Experience. . . . yr. 
(B.Ed. level) (ii) ....... A 
(7) Cualifications.......,.. (8) Age...... YIS «aa menths 
(ID Topickai v8 te (10) Teach/Reteach/II — reteach 


This is an observation sheet for a microlesson given in 
simulation/real classroom teaching. The observers are requested 
to evaluate the teaching skill of illustrating and use of examples. 
You have to put the tallies under each category: 


—————————.—.... SS ge 


Categories 
Most Nor 
Item appropriate Appropriate appropriate 

Frequency ( yx M ) 
Simple illustrations ( MMC ) = ) 
Complicated illustrations ( y Tv EG je ) 
moo scene RM 
Comments: 
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APPENDIX 6 


Peers’ Evaluation Sheet 


Name of the Observer............ 

(1) Name of the trainee.......... (2) Sex: Male/Female 

(39s Class eae se (4) Roll No......... 

(5) Method subjects ( d LPS (6) Experience... ..yrs 
( B.Ed. level) (I sem sie e 

(7) Qualifications. ... ...... ( 8 ) Age.... .yrs...... months 

(9) Topic. +. sasia oaas (10) Teach/Reteach/II reteach 


This is an observation sheet for evaluating the microteacher 
who has taught you just now. You may focus your 
attention on the following skills: 


1. Questioning 
2. Illustrations 
3. Reinforcement 
4. 


Silence and nonverbal cues 


Discussion of Peers with Microteacher: .................... 
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APPENDIX 7 
Microtopics Selected for Simulated Microteaching Experiment 
(1) * Vaso" HA SA 
(2) Colour perception 
(3) Different forms of government 
(4) Micro-organisms 
(5) Problems of refugees 
(6) Olympic games 
(7) Perception and sentiments 
(8) Place of English in education 


(9) The theory of educational psychology 


(10) Movement for Bangla Desh 
(11) 
(12) 


Importance of grammar in languages 


Finding mean from ungrouped data, 
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